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"The Manx have a literature, a native vernacular Gaelic
literature. This fact has been frequently denied, but is now
established beyond the possibility of doubt. Some time ago a
gentleman went to Man with the express purpose of discover-
ing whether the Manx had a literature or not. He possessed
a slight knowledge of Manx, and was tolerably well acquainted
with the Irish and Scotch Gaelic. The language, it will be
necessary to observe, is called Gailk, and is closely connected
with the vernacular speech of the Highlands and also with
that of Ireland, bearing a closer resemblance to the former
than to the latter. It has, however, certain peculiarities,
amongst others it has a dual number.

" The gentleman in question visited every part of the Island
on foot and was a great deal amongst the peasantry of the
mountainous districts, whose confidence he continued to win.
He was not slow in discovering that they possessed a literature
of their own, entirely manuscript. This literature consists of
ballads on sacred subjects which are called carvals, a corrup-
tion of the English word carol. It was formerly the custom
in the Isle of Man for young people, who thought themselves
endowed with the poetic gift, to compose carols some time be-
fore Christmas, and to recite them in the parish churches.
Those pieces which were approved of by the clergy were sub-
sequently chanted by their authors through their immediate
neighbourhoods both before and after the holy festival. Many
of these songs have been handed down in writing to the
present time. Some of them possess considerable merit, and
a printed collection of them would be a curious addition to
the literature of Europe.1

" Amongst the most famous of them are the Carval of
Joseph, the Carval of David and Goliath, the Carval of the
Day of Judgment, and the Carval of the Evil Women. This
last is a very curious piece, and must certainly have found its
way abroad without clerical sanction. It is written in dis-
praise of women, and will remind the scholar of the poem by
Simonides on the same subject. It enumerates all the bad

1 This collection of Manx Carvals has long since been published, according
to letters from Douglas which I received when it was in preparation in 1890.